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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS TRY LIFE.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 84.) 

But independently of these, there is another 
evil, which the Quakers attach to novel-reading, 
of a nature too serious to be omitted in this ac- 
count. It is that those who are attached to 
this species of reading, become indisposed 
towards any other. 

This indisposition arises from the peculiar 
construction of novels. Their structure is 
similar to that of dramatic compositions. They 
exhibit characters to view. They have their 
heroes and heroines in the same manner. They 
lay open the checkered incidents in the lives of 
these. They interweave into their histories the 
powerful passion of love. By animated lan- 
guage, and descriptions which glow with sym- 
pathy, they rouse the sensibility of the reader, 
and fill his soul with interest in the tale. 
They fascinate, therefore, in the same manner as 
plays. They produce also the same kind of 
mental stimulus, or the same powerful excite- 
ment of the mind. Hence it is that this indis- 
position is generated. For if other books con- 
tain neither characters, nor incidents, nor any 
of the high seasoning, or gross stimulants, 
which belong to novels, they become insipid. 

It is difficult to estimate the i injury which is 
done to persons, by this last mentioned effect of 
novel-reading upon the mind. For the con- 
tents of our best books consist usually of plain 
and sober narrative. Works of this description 


give no extravagant Tepresentations of things, 
because their object i is truth. They are found 
often without characters or catastrophes, be- 
cause these would be often unsuitable to the 
nature of the subject of which they treat. 
They contain repellants rather than stimulants, 
because their design is the promotion of virtue. 
The novel- reader, therefore, by becoming in- 
disposed towards ‘these, excludes himself from 
moral improvement, and deprives himself of 
the most substantial pleasure which reading 
can produce. In vain do books on the study of 
nature unfold to him the treasures of the 
mineral or the vegetable world. He foregoes 
this addition to his knowledge, and. this” in- 
nocent food for his mind. In vain do books on 
science lay open to him the constitution and 
the laws of the motion of bodies. This consti- 
tution and these laws are still mysteries to him. 
In vain do books on religion discover to him 
the true path to happiness. He has stil] this 
path to seek. Neither, if he were to dip into 
works like these, but particularly into those of 
the latter description, could he enjoy them. 
This latter consideration makes the reading of 
novels a more pernicious employment than 
many others. For though there may be amuse- 
ments, which may sometimes produce injurious 
effects to those, who partake of them, yet these 
may be counteracted by the perusal of works of 
a moral tendency. The effects, on the other 
hand, which are produced by the reading of 
novels, seem to admit of no corrective or cure ; 
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for how, for instance, shall a perverted morality, 
which is considered to be one of them, be 
rectified, if the book which is to contain the 
advice for this purpose, be so uninteresting, or 
insipid, that the persons in question have no 
disposition to peruse it? 

George Fox specifically reprobated hunting 
and hawking, which were the field diversions of 
his own time. He had always shewn, as I 
stated in the introduction, a tender disposition 
to brute animals, by reproving those who had 
treated them improperly in his prescence. He 
considered these diversions, as unworthy of the 
time and attention of men, who ought to have 
much higher objects of pursuit. He believed 
also, that real Christians could never follow 
them; for a Christian was a renovated man, 
and a renovated man could not but know the 
works of creation better, than to subject them 
to his abuse. 

Edward Burroughs, who lived at the same 
time, and was an able minister of the society, 
joined George Fox in his sentiments with re- 
spect to the treatment of animals. 

The Quakers usually try the lawfulness of 
field diversions, which include hunting and 
shuoting, by two standards, and first by the 
morality of the old Testament. 

They believe in common with other Chris- 
tians, that men have a right to take away tbe 
lives of animals for their food. The great 
Creator of the universe, to whom every thing 
that isin it belongs, gave to Noah and his 
descendants a grant or charter for this purpose. 
In this charter no exception is made. Hence 
wild animals are included in it equally with the 
tame. And hence a hare may as well be killed, 
if people have occasion for food, as a chicken or 
a lamb. 

They believe also that, when the Creator of 
the universe gave men dominion over the whole 
brute-creation, or delivered this creation into 
their hands, he intended them the right of 
destroying such animals, as circumstances war- 
ranted them in supposing would become injuri- 
ous to themselves. The preservation of them- 
selves; which is the first law of nature, and the 
preservation of other animals under their care, 
created this new privilege. 

But though men have the power given them 
over the lives of animals, there is a condition in 
the same charter, that they shall take them with 
as little pains as possible to the creatures. If 
the déath of animals, is to be made serviceable 
to men, the least they can do in return is to 
mitigate their sufferings, while they expire. 
This obligation the Supreme Being imposed 
upon those, to whom he originally gave the 
charter, by the command of not eating their 
fesh, while the life’s blood was in it. The 
Jews obliged all their converts to religion, 
even the proselytes of the gate, who were not 
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considered to be so religious as the proselytes of 
the covenant, to observe what they called the 
seventh commandment of Noah, or that “they 
should not eat the member of any beast that 
was taken from it, while it was alive.” This 
law therefore of blood, whatever other objects it 
might have in view, enjoined that, while men 
were engaged in the distressing task of taking 
away the life of an animal, they should respect 
its feelings, by abstaining from torture, or all 
unnecessary pain. 


From this charter, and from the great condi- 


tion annexed to it, the Quakers are of opinion 
that rights and duties have sprung; rights 
on behalf of animals, and duties on the part of 
men; and thata breach of these duties, how- 
ever often, or however thoughtlessly it may 
take place, is a breach of a moral law. For 
this charter did not relate to those animals 
only, which lived in the particular country 
of the Jews, but to those in all countries where- 
ever Jews might exist. Nor was the obser- 
vance of it confined to the Jews only, but 
it was to extend to the Proselytes of the cove- 
nant and the gate. Nor was the observance of 
it confined to these Proselytes, but it was to 
extend to all nations; because all animals of 
the same species are in all countries organized 
alike, and have all similar feelings; and because 
all animals of every kind are susceptible of 
pain. 


In trying the lawfulness of the diversions of 


the field, as the Quakers do by this charter, 
and the great condition that is annexed to it, I 
purpose, in order to save time, to confine my- 
self to hunting, for this will appear to be the 
most objectionable, if examined in this manner. 


It must be obvious then, that hunting, even 


in the case of hares, is seldom followed for the 
purposes of food. It is uncertain in the first 
place, whether in the course of the chase they 
can be preserved whole when they are taken, so 
as to be fit to be eaten. And, in the second, it 
may be observed, that we may see fifty horse- 
men after a pack of hounds, no one of whom 
has any property in the pack, nor of course any 
right to tho prey. These cannot even pretend 
that their object is food, either for themselves 
or others. 


Neither is hunting, where foxes are the ob- 


jects in view, pursued on the principle of the 


destruction of noxious animals. For it may be 
observed, that rewards are frequently offered 
to those who will procure them for the chase; 
that large woods or covers are frequently allot 
ted them that they may breed and perpet 
uate their species for the same purposes, and 
that a poor man in the neighborhood of a fox- 
hunter would be sure to experience his dit 
pleasure if he were caught in the destruction of 
any of these animals. 

With respect to the mode of destroying them 
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in either of these cases, it is not as expedi- 
tious as it might be made by other means. It 
is, on the other hand, peculiarly cruel. A poor 
animal is followed, not for minutes, but fre- 
quently for an hour, and sometimes for hours, 
in pain and agony. Its sufferings begin with 
its first fear. Under this fear, perpetually ac- 
companying it, it flies from the noise of horses, 
and horsemen, and the cries of dogs. It pants 
for breath till the panting becomes difficult and 
painful. It becomes wearied even to misery, 
yet dares not rest. And under a complication 
of these sufferings it is at length overtaken, 
and often literally torn to pieces by its pur- 
suers, 

Hunting, therefore, does not appear, in the 
opinion of the Quakers, to be followed for any 
of those purposes, which alone, according to the 
original charter, give mankind a right over the 
lives of brutes. It is neither fullowed for food 
nor for prevention of injury to man or to the 
creatures belonging to him. Neither is life 
taken away by means of it as mercifully as it 
ought to be, according to the meaning of the 
great condition. But if hunting be not justi- 
fiable when examined upon these principles, it 
can never be justifiable in the opinion of the 
Quakers when it is followed on the principle of 
pleasure, all destruction of animal life upon 
this last principle must come within the charge 
of wanton cruelty, and be considered as a viola 
tion of a moral law. 

The Quakers try the lawfulness of these di- 
versions again by the morality of the New Tes- 
tament. They adopt, in the first place, upon 
this occasion, the idea of George Fox and of 
Edward Burroughs, which has been already 
stated; and they follow it up in the masner 
which [ shall now explain. 

They believe that a man, under the new cov- 
enant, or one who is really a Christian, is a reno- 
vated man. As long as Adam preserved his 
primeval innocence, or continued in the image 
of his Maker, his spiritual vision was clear. 
When he lost this image it became dim, short, 
and confused. This is the case, the Quakers 
believe, with every apostate or wicked man. 
He sees through a vitiated medium. He 
sees of course nothing of the harmony of 
the creation. He has but a confused know- 
ledge of the natures and ends of things. These 
natures aud these ends he never examines as 
he ought, but in the confusion of his moral 
vision he abuses and perverts them. Hence it 
generaliy happens that an apostate man is cruel 
to his brute. But in proportion as he is re- 
stored to the divine image, or becomes as Adam 
wasbefore he fell, or iv proportion as he ex- 
changes earthly for spiritual views, he sees all 
things through a clearer medium. It is then, 
the Quakers believe, that the creation is open 
to him, and that he finds bis Creator has made 


nothing in vain. It is then that he knows the 
natures of things; that he estimates their 
uses and their ends, and that he will never 
stretch these beyond their proper bounds. Be- 
holding animals in this sublime light, he will ap- 
preciate their strength, their capacities, and 
their feelings ; and he will never use them but 
for the purposes intended by Providence. It is 
then that the creation will delight him. It is 
then that he will find a growing love to the ani- 
mated objects of it. And this knowlege of their 
natures, and this love of them, will oblige him 
to treat them with tenderness and respect. 
Hence all animals will have a security in the 
breast of every Christian or renovated man 
against oppression or abuse. He will never 
destroy them wantonly, nor put them to unne- 
cessary pain. Now the Quakers are of opinion, 
that every person, who professes Christianity, 
ought to view things as the man, who is reno- 
vated, who view them, and that it becomes 
them therefore in particular, as a body of 
highly professing Christians, to view them in 
the same manner. Hence they uniformly look 
upon animals, not as brute-machines, to be used 
at discretion, but as the creatures of God, of 
whose existence the use and intention ought 
always to be considered, and to whom duties 
arise out of this spiritual feeling, independently 
of any written law in the Old-Testament, or 
any grant or charter, by which their happiness 
might be secured. 

The Quakers therefore, viewing animals in 
this light, believe that they are bound to treat 
them accordingly. Hence the instigation of 
two horses by whips and spurs for a trial of 
speed, in consequence of a monied stake, is con- 
sidered by the Quakers to be criminal. The 
horse was made for the use of man, to carry 
his body and to transport his burdens; but he 
was never made to engage in painful conflicts 
with other hors.s on account of the avarice of 
his owner. Hence the pitting together of two 
cocks for a trial of victory is considered as 
equally criminal. For the cock, whatever may 
be his destined object among the winged 
creation, bas been long useful to man in awa- 
kening him from unseasonable slumbers and in 
sounding to him the approach of day. But it 
was never intended, that heshould be employed 
to the injury and destruction of himself, or to 
the injury and destruction of his own species. 
In the same manner the Quakers condemn the 
hunting of animals, except on the plea of ne- 
cessity, or that they cannot be destroyed, if 
their death be required, in any other way. 
For whatever may be their several uses, or the 
several ends of their existence in creation, they 
were never created to be so used by man, that 
they should suffer, and this entirely for his 
sport. Whoever puts animals to cruel and un- 
natural uses, disturbs, in the opinion of the 
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Quakers, the harmony of the creation, and of- 
fends God. 

The Quakers, in the second place, are of 
opinion that the renovated man must have, in 
his own benevolent spirit, such an exalted sense 
of the benevolent spirit of the Creator, as to 
believe, that he never constituted any part of 
animated nature, without assigning it its proper 
share of happiness during the natural part of 
its existence, or that it was to have its moment, 
its hour, its day, or its year of pleasure. And, 
if this be the case, he must believe also, that 
any interruption of its tranquillity, without the 
plea of necessity, must be an innovation of its 
rights as a living being. 

‘Lhe Quakers believe also, that the renovated 
man, who loves all the works of the Creator, 
will carry every divine law, which has been re- 
vealed to him, as far as it is possible to be 
carried on account of a similarity of natures 
through all animated creation, and particularly 
that law, which forbids him to do to another, 
what he would dislike to be done unto himself. 
Now this law is founded on the sense of bodily, 
and on the sense of the ‘mental feelings. The 
mental feelings of men and brutes, or the 
reason of man and the instinct of animals, are' 
different. But their bodily feelings are alike; 
and they are in their due proportions susceptible 
of pain. The nature therefore of man and of ani- 
mals isalike in this particular. He can anticipate 
and know their feelings by his own. He can- 
not therefore subject them to any action un- 
necessarily, if on account of a similar construc- 
tion of his own organs, such an action would 

produce pain to himself. His own power of 
feeling strongly commands sympathy to all 
that can feel ; and that general sympathy, which 
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flower-garden, the summer is rich, not by hav- 
ing all flowers just like each other, but by hav- 
ing as many different varieties as is possible.— 
The Methodist. 

AN EPISTLE OF TENDER CAUTION 

AGAINST STUMBLING AT THE FAULTS OF OTHERS. 

It has been the work of the restless adver- 
sary of human happiness, in all ages of the 
world to strive to keep man in darkness or to 
bring him into it. Those who are in it he 
strives to. keep in it; and those who have been 
redeemed in some degree from it, he strives to 
captivate and beguile into it again: and his 
design in both is to prevent the enjoyment of 
the sweet flowings of the love of God and the 
powerful communications of the Hely Ghost. 
For he knows that these enjoyments are only 
witnessed in the light. He also knows the 
light would shine, and even prevail to the let- 
ting the soul into the full fruition of those di- 
vine enjoyments, if he did not with all his 
might strive to propagate the kingdom and 
power of darkness in and over people’s minds. 

Now, the stratagems he makes use of are 
many and diverse ; one of which, and that not 
the least, it has been pressingly on my mind 
to write a few lines upon, by way of caution to 
such as are desirous to land safe at last in the 
mansions of undisturbed felicity. I have no 
desire to write one word on this occasion, but 
what may be of use and tend to strengthen 
those desires and strivings, which the Lord of 
Hosts delights in. Therefore, I desire that all 
prejudice may be laid aside, and my words 
weighed in that balance that ever is accompa- 
nied with a just weight ; and tried by that ear 
that trieth words as the mouth tastes meat. 


arises to a man, when he sees pain inflicted on; he particular snare of the adversary that 


the person of any individual of his own species, 
will arise, in the opinion of the Quakers, to the 
renovated man, when he sees it inflicted on the 


body of a brute. 
(To be continued.) 





John Newton said, ‘“‘ When I get to heaven, 
I shall see three wonders there ; the first won- 
der will be, to see many people there whom I 


my mind is engaged to guard, caution, and en- 
courage against, is this, stumbling at the fail- 
ings of others. A potent engine, a powerful 
instrument which prevails by Satan’s influence 
to the weakening the faith of many. But, 
alas! alas! why will a spirit bound to eternity, 
stumble over the failings of flesh and blood? 


Why will a soul that must finally settle ac- 


counts between God and itself, spend time, 


did not expect to see; the second wonder will | waste time, to muse and despond at the infirm- 
be, to miss many people whom I did expect to ities of another? The frailties of a thousand 


see; and the third, and greatest wonder of all, 
will be to find myself there.” 





No man should try to produce in himself an- 
other man’s experience, unless he first Lecomes 
that other man. Love God and love men with 
your nature. And do not lose comfort and 
growth in grace by waiting to feel like some 
other Christian. Be a Christian. Consecrate 
your heart and your life to Christ’s service, and 
then the greater the difference between you 
and other Christians the better; just as in a 





cannot impair the unchangeable truth and 
righteousness of Jehovah. The hypocrisy of 
ten thousands cannot deprive the faithful, per- 
severing soul of the all-sufficient assistance of 
the mighty God of Jacob. It is an everlast- 
ing truth that there is a right way to serve 
God ; and though a multitude fall on the right 
hand, and an host of those who have beef as 
in the firmament revolt on the left; yet 
the true wayfaring man, though a fool, can- 
not err in that way which the Lord hath cast 
up for the ransomed to walk in. We are told 
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that the dragon’s tail drew a third part of the 
very very stars from heaven. Was this told 
to stumble us? surely nay; but still the cry is, 
“come up hither and I will show thee the bride, 
the Lamb’s wife.” Now the stumbler may 
say, “I have strove to see the bride, I have 
thought I had seen her, I have viewed her, 
and her beauty fades away; her brightness 
disapppears.” But mark well, the call is 
“come up hither and I will show thee.” It is 
not while we stand gazing at imperfections, 
and reasoning upon faults that we must expect 
this divine prospect. No, no. But come up 
hither, and I will show thee the bride, the 
Lamb’s wife. This come up hither, imports 
something very different from that halting, lin- 
gering behind, and as it were, sticking in the 
mire, which my soul has truly mourned over 
and lamented. 

I think I am a living witness, and can testi- 
fy that there are some who have long ago been 
kindly visited, and tenderly invited by the 
Lord to come and see how good he is; and 
who have even tasted, in a degree, of the sweet- 
ness of his love, who are yet far behind-hand 
with their day’s work, are halting, doubting, 
and (may it not offend them) are feeding on 
the serpent’s food ; which was denounced by 
the lip of truth to be dust, and that all the days 
of his life. And I also declare, under a feel. 
ing sense of Divine authority that nothing bet- 
ter shall be the food to all eternity of such as 
spend all the days of their lives in gazing at, 
or stumbling over the failings of others. But 
I mean not to censure. It is their immortal 
souls’ welfare I have in view; therefore I 
would call them, yea, beseech and entreat them, 
as they tender their own salvation, to come 
away,—come away. ‘This is not your rest. 
It is surely polluted. It is a land of darkness, 
as darkness itself. The shadows of the even- 
ing,—yea, the shadows of midnight are spread 
over the minds of the inhabitants thereof. Oh, 
sorrowful! sorrowful! that any one should 
love to dwell in utter darkness; that any 
should suffer their immortal souls to be made 
so easy a prey tothe dragon. What will it 
avail thee, O soul, when thou comest before the 
great and final tribunal, to say such a man pro- 
fessed great sancity, but was an hypocrite: 
therefore I was tempted to quit the service of 
the living God and serve hisenemy? Orsuch 
an one made profession of exalted piety but was 
a liar, a deceiver, an abominable wretch ; there- 
fore, though I was somewhat washed, I turned 
to my wallowing in the mire? This will never 
justify thee at the gates of heaven, nor procure 
thee admittance thereinto. Oh! my soul 
mourns on thy account. My spirit is indeed 
grieved. Come, let me query with thee. Dost 
thou feel a daily striving to overcome evil in 
thyself? Art thou constantly concerned to 


keep up the inward watch and holy warfare? 
Yea, let me come closer. Whilst thou art 
dwelling, musing, and feeding upon the faults 
of others, art thou at the same time engaged 
and panting after perfection in thy own soul? 
While thou art rehearsing to thy intimate friend, 
the wanderings and weaknesses of such and 
such, dost thou feel longing and unquenchable 
desires in thy mind to make war in righteous- 
ness against the power of corruption in thyself? 
If not, the enemy of truth, it is to be feared, 
may with justice, challenge the praise due from 
thy complainings. Oh! that that eye was 
open in thee that could see thyself. Oh! that 
thou hadst a heart to understand this mystery 
of iniquity. But, alas! the adversary blinds 
thee! For why dost thou give back because of 
another’s weakness, but because of thine own ? 
Why stumblest thou at another’s frailties, but 
because thyself art frail? Make a pause then, 
—and turn thy attention inward. Set a watch 
upon the wicket of thy soul and keep sentinel 
in deep attention there: then wilt thou have 
enough to do to view thy own imperfections, 
and to guard against them so as not to stumble 
others. Work enough indeed may be found to 
to engage all thy care and diligence, in Jabor- 
ing to cease from evil, and do good thyself. 

It is less substantial than many a dream, to 
give the victory over our own soul to our ene- 
my, because others are entangled in his snares. 
Shall I quit the field and turn my back in the 
day of battle, because a fellow soldier is treach- 
erous, cowardly, or unfaithful, when I know 
my all is at stake, and if I flee [ must perish ? 
Surely nay. I ought rather put forward with 
more zeal, vigilance and constancy ; endeavor- 
ing to encourage the fearful and unbelieving, 
as knowing the salvation of their souls, as well 
as my own is at stake. Away then, thou 
reasoner, thou murmurer, with such pitiful 
musings and excuses. The day of solemn 
reckoning draws near. Thou must ere long 
appear before the Ancient of Days, to give an 
account of the deeds done in thy frail, mortal 
body, and to receive a reward according to thy 
works ; not according to the stability or insta- 
bility of another. Therefore, awake, thou that 
sleepest, and arise from thedead, that Christ may 
give thee light. For darkness, gross darkness, 
is the encircling, overshadowing canopy of thy 
soul. It is time for thee to hear and obey the 
command given to Israel of old ;—to go forward ; 
fur thou, (with them,) hast compassed this 
mountain long enough ;—a barren mountain in 
the wide, desolate wilderness ; from the top of 
which it is much to be feared thou mayest one 
day, (or rather one night), by the arising of a 
strong and boisterous whirlwind, be swept off into 
the bottomless pit of despair ; or into some quag- 
mire or swampy bole, where serpents, reptiles, 
and venomous creatures breed and dwell. Oh! 
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that I could persuade thee, for thy own soul’s 
sake, to turn thy back on Satan’s suggestions. 
Oh! that thou could be prevailed upon to lift 
up thy head above the world, that so thy salva. 
tion might draw nigh indeed. 

Now to conclude, let me once more be- 
seech thee to hearken to that encouraging in- 
vitation which is sometimes sounded in the se- 
cret of thy soul, “come up hither, and 1 will 
show thee the bride, the Lamb’s wife.” Come 
up, is here the joyful sound: and even the 
spirit and the bride say come: and indeed, he 
that will come, maycome : yea verily, may come: 
and if he improves the strength given, all the 
powers of earth and of the infernal hosts can- 
not hinder him. For “there is no enchant- 
ment against Jacob, nor divination against Is- 
rael,” while sitting in their tents. Therefore 
to thy tents, O Israel. ‘To thy tents, O Israel. 
Keep inward. There thy strength lies. There 
is thy place of preservation. There shalt thou 
walk in the light of the Lord ; his candle shall 
shine upon thee, and his inspeaking word shall 
guide thee in the way everlasting. Walking 
in which with fulness of peace, I desire to leave 
thee, and rest thy friend. Jos Scort. 

Gop lades the wings of private prayer with 
the sweetest, chiefest, and choicest blessings. 
Ah! how often hath God smiled upon the poor 
Christian at the beginning of private prayer, 
spoken peace to him in the midst of his prayer, 
and filled him with light, joy, and assurance, 
upon its close ! 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

How affecting to the exercised mind to con- 
template the present state of the human family, 
to see the spread of moral degradation, instead 
of the benign influence of vital religion. 
The Society of Friends was designed, by 
obedience to the Divine law inwardly mani- 
fested, and exalting the testimonies of Truth 
as an ensign to the nations, to glorify God and 
edify the family of mankind. 

Watchers were appointed on the walls of 
Zion, to give the alarm at the approach of the 
enemy in his various appearances, and to labor, 
as qualifications were received from on high, to 
turn the minds of the people from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan to the 
power of God. Where are those faithful 
watchmen and watchwomen? What has been 
done with the talents given by the great Head 
of the Church to bring about this happy state ? 
Let us enter into a deep search of heart ; and | 
may we not discover that the gifts designed for | 


the promulgation of the Gospel, which is the! 












dicious appointment, have been put into offices 
in the church that they have never received a 
qualification for, and therefore they cannot per- 
form the weighty service that has been and is 
so much needed. Have not the minds of many 


Friends been more taken up with undue sym- 
pathy with “suffering humanity,” the subject 


of education, and the eager pursuit after wealth, 


than that which appertains to our true peace— 
Love to God. Mary PIKE. 





For Friends’ Inte)ligencer. 
A WORD TO FARMERS, AND OTHERS, LIVING 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


We read in your paper of 4th month 8th, 
the following announcement, on behalf of the 
Freed people :— 

“Friends in want of help, and especially 
those having tenant houses on their farms, for 
the accommodation of families, can apply for 
further information to Jane Boustead, at the 
office No. 1605 North street.” 

As these colored people, who have so long 
been the objects of comimiseration with the 
members of our Society, are now delivered from 
slavery, and in need of employment, and as 
those manifestations of interest in their cause, 
which led to discourses and lectures on eman- 
cipation, and abstinence from the products of 
slavery, are no longer called for—there seems 
to be a need for more practical demonstrations 
for the improvement of .the condition in which 
they now appear. 

On this account we have hailed the appear- 
pearance of the above announcement, as an ap- 
peal to Friends inthe country, which we hope 
may arouse within them the animating spirit of 
benevolence, which will induce the farmers 
and others who own the land on which they 
live, to build cottages or cabins for them to 
lize in ; the cost of such a habitation would be 
trifling, and the rent which could be readily 
paid from the proceeds of their labor, would be 
likely, aside from other considerations, to yield 
a good interest on the first expenditure. There 
would also be furnished to those who delight in 
doing good, opportunities of extending toward 
a portion of our fellow beings who have been 
left almost without hope of a change for the 
better, the “brotherly kindness and charity, ” 
which is always accompanied by a rich re- 
ward. 

We have understood that with many Friends, 
a prejudice has been nurtured, which has led 
them to object to employing colored people as 
farm hands, and domestics, and which has gone 
so far as to exclude them from becoming their 
tenants in any case. We would say to those 


power of God unto salvation, have been per- | Friends, it is time such prejudice was rejected, 
verted to serve other purposes. Some through | if they desire to be found in a state of obedi- 
unwatchfulness lost, some smothered by the in- ‘ence to the Divine precept. “ Therefore what- 
discretion of others. And very many, by inju- soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
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also sounto them.” A precept which if carried | is every reason to believe they would rise above 


out in practice will lead them, instead of stand. 
ing aloof from an enterprise, full of important 
consequences, to be willing to co-operate with 
those earnest dedicated members of emancipa- 
tion, and Freedmen’s Societies, who need the 
aid they could vive them. ; 
Suitable homes cannot be found in towns and 
cities, for all the applicants for work, and as 
many of the freed people have been acsustomed 
to living and working in the country, an oppor- 
tunity is now offered to farmers, and other 
residents in the interior, to supply themselves 
with neighbors who would be useful aids in their 
agricultural and household pursuits. Houses, 
only, are needed to secure such a population, 
and they would readily pay their house rent 
from the profits of their daily work. Such as- 
sistance is much needed in these districts, where 


‘female laborers are difficult to procure, and 


where from this cause, during busy seasons of 
the year, the wives and daughters of farmers 
are frequently taxed far beyond their strength. 
Unless naturally of vigorous constitution, 
women are unequal to the heavy drudgeries of 
a farmer’s kitchen; yet where no help can be 
procured they have no resource; they must 
work, or the whole domestic economy is thrown 
into confusion; whilst their pale and worn 
countenances bear testimony to the condition 
under which circumstances have obliged them 
to live. If such estimable, industrious, and 
careful women, are ever found to attain to 
length of days, in communities of the kind, 
their escape from the suffering and fatal 
diseases, too frequent the attendants on la- 
borious over-exertions, must be attributable to 
causes which cannot be explained, and not to 
any extraordinary care which has been taken, 
to avert the dangers to which they may have 
been liable. 

Such a state of things need not be continued, 
as by application to the agent in Philadelphia, 
those who desire assistance can procure the 
services of a docile, generally obedjent, and de- 
pendant people, not only able, but in nearly all 
eases, willing to labor; and they would also 
find in teaching them to read and write an em- 
ployment which would bring the recompense 
which always accompanies those, who by ex- 
ample and precept seek to improve the human 
race. 

We cannot leave the subject without speak- 
ing a few sentences, for the colored children 
who may be found in the neighborhood of 
Friends, and for the children of the Freedmen. 
We wish to invite Friends who are capable of 
undertaking the charge to receive such chil- 
dren into their families, and besides teaching 
them the useful domestic arts, give them an op- 
portunity to acquire the needful portion of 
school learning ; under prudent training there 


those who have remained in a state of neglect 
and ignorance for want of patronage. Much 
good may be done in this way; and we there- 
fore recommend to housekeepers of all classes, 
to consider, if a duty is not incumbent upon 
them, toward this neglected portion of our fel- 
low creatures. ; 

Baltimore, 4th month 10th, 1865. 

P. S.A short time since there appeared in 
a North Western newspaper, a suggestion which 


.demands from its sentiments the careful perusal 


of the readers of Friends’ Intelligencer in 
that quarter. We present it with the greater 
willingness, in consequence of reports which 
have come to hand of the scarcity of female 
servants, in Indiana, Illinois and Michigan. 

“T would suggest that we build cabins on 
our farms for these people, give them employ- 
ment, and act as their guardians and friends. 
We would thus confer a great benefit upon 
them, without impoverishing ourselves. It isa 
mistake to suppose they cannot endure a North- 
ern climate. Clothed and housed as are the 
poorest people of Michigan and Wisconsin, 
they would pass the winter far more comfortably 
in those States than they have ever done at the 
South, with their scanty clothing and open 
huts. The South may be their ultimate home, 
but it is a poor home for them now.” 

THE LAY-PREACHER. 

“Truly God is good to Israel, even to such as 
are of a clean heart.”—Psa.ms. 

Is there aught more worthy of man’s ambi- 
tion, is there any treasure that will better re- 
pay the striving to attain, than the possession 
of aclean heart? With it, one sees in brighter 
light the blessings that wait on life, and bears 
with a loftier and more enduring courage the 
ills and trials that are intermixed with the lot 
of all. 

Nature itself unfolds a richer and fairer page 
to him whose spiritual eye is undimmed by 
the film of sin. Her voices have a deeper 
meaning to the soul where no discords are, and 
the acknowledged presence of the Creator in 
all His works give to them added beauty and 
significance. Nothing seems without a mean- 
ing anda purpose. He who created that which 
we see, must Himself have delighted in beauty 
and this truth is whispered by every flower that 
opens its eye to the sunshine, by the sea-moss 
clinging to the rocks far down in crystal 
depths, by clouds that come and go in the blue 
fields of air, and by their soft shadows that 
veil without darkening the sunny landscape. 

To the clean of heart the summer wind 
brings holy messages from brighter lands and 
fairer skies than ours, and links the still earth- 
bound spirit to those who tread the paths of 
Paradise ; and night comes with its solemn 
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mysteries to awaken yearnings after the unseen 
and spiritual, lifting the soul for a season out 
of its cares and sorrows into the serener air of 
heaven. 

Such emotions the sinner, loving his sin and 
clinging to it, never experiences in their inten- 
sity and beauty. An uneasy conscience, a dis- 
contented mind fails to recognize the subtle 
harmony that pervades all nature and has its 
echo only in the deep places of the soul purified 
and exalted by obedience to God’s holy laws. 

If the mountains be not altars for the wor- 
ship of the Most High, if the sea sing not 
anthems to His praise, if the valley hold not 
his treasures, if all Nature be not filled with 
his presence, then its sweetest charm is want- 
ing, its most precious significance is lost. 

What a hallowed influence is felt in the 
family circle if but one of its members bears a 
clean heart into life’s daily duties! How 
sweetly and with what a winning command it 
rebukes passion, falsehood, unkindness or 
jealousy !—How the path shines after such, 
and how surely the hearts even of the most 
thoughtless are impressed. How instinctively 
is confidence reposed in such, and what a staff 
they become to the weak ! 

Like little children, of such is the kingdom 
of heaven, and here naturally the little ones 
draw to them, repose and trust in them, read- 
ing in their loving eyes the language of 
truth and self-restraint, of love without guile, 


or constancy that knows no shadow of turn- 
in 


earthly objects of his desires? Let us rather 
enter the gates of the eternal city with eyes 
undimmed by earth’s mists, with ears already 
attuned to heavenly harmony, and lips already 


familiar with the songs of the redeemed. 
NV. E. Farmer. H. J. L. 
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Tue DeatH or ABRAHAM LINcOLN—SIX- 
TEENTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
—The wise ruler, the good man has fallen, a 
victim to that malignant spirit which his for- 
bearance would have pardoned. 

We can scarcely conceive the vindictiveness 
that could plan and execute a deed of such 
atrocity. 

It was conceived without provocation and 
perpetrated under the extension of a clemeney 
almost unparalleled. Such an event is truly a 
national calamity. Sorrow is on the faces of 
all, and the general expression of mourning 
attests the gratitude and affection with which 
Abraham Lincoln is regarded. 

While the oath required of Our Chief Mag- 
istrate in assuming the duties of his office and 
his exercise of military power, are both at va- 
riance with our testimonies, we admire the 
wise statesmanship and the constant reference 
to a sense of duty which marked the decisions of 
our late President. Honesty of purpose and 
integrity of heart were universally accorded to 
him, and while his gentleness and courtesy to all, 
recommended and endeared him to the people. 

The clemency he so freqnently exercised in 
the forgiveness of offenders was a reiterated at- 
testation of the superiority of the Divine pre- 
cept, “The greatest of all is charity.” 

Even in a time of war, the principle of 
“ peace on earth and good will to men” was 
often thus revived in our memory. 

Although the heart of the nation has been 


With all else at command, riches, honors, 
pleasures, how the troubled bosom longs for 
the peace that these alone can never give. 
“The slime of the serpent” is over all tangible 
treasures, good in themselves, desirable and 
precious, but wanting the clean heart to give 
them their highest zest, their only substantial 
value. 

Even if the heart could rest in outward good 
for a season, it is unstable, slippery, liable to 
vanish and leave us stranded alone amid its 
wrecks; and then we reach forth hands to 
grasp at something that will not so fail us, and 
find that the friend so long slighted and be- 
trayed is hidden from us by the thick veil of 
our own guilty weaving. 

If we have not already begun, there is no 
time to be lost in commencing the work of in-| stirred, as it has seldom been before, let us not 
ward purification. Silently, and with God alone} cherish a feeling of revenge, but take heed to 
to witness, let us lay a prohibition upon every our words and actions, that with our lips we sin 
wicked desire, every unhallowed thought, until . 
even in God’s sight, the heart shall be clean.— | "- 

This is not the work of an hour, but the task 
of patience hallowed by prayer, and sustained 
by a consciousness of God’s approval. 

Who would wish to go hence stained and 
spotted by sin, clinging to his impurities, un- 
fitted for aught holier and nobler than the 


‘The future is heavily clouded, yet let us not 
lose our confidence in Divine power, but rev- 
erently renew our trust, remembering that, 


“ Behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 
above his own.” 
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Tue FREEDMEN oF LovIsIANA.—We have! some guarantee that they would be protected 


been furnished with the Report of the Condition 
of the Freedmen of the Department of the Gulf, 
by T. W. Conway, Superintendent of the Bu- 
reau of Free Labor, dated Ninth month, 1864. 
In referring to the condition of the Freedmen 
of that Department, the superintendent says, 
“Tt is necessary, in order fairly to understand 
what has been accomplished, to revert to what 
was their condition last year. 


“When I recall the state of affairs which 
existed, when thousands upon thousands of 
them were raised from slavery to freedom, 
along the line of march of the Army of the 
Gulf at that time; when suddenly, and in a 
state of fright and confusion, vast numbers of 
families left the places where they were sub- 
jected to the lash, the stock's, and to all the 
horrors of their condition as slaves, and set out 
upon a long, wearisome and dangerous march 
to places of security; when the old and the 
young, the able and the infirm, all came in one 
vast exodus, bearing with them loads of furni- 
ture and other property which they thought 
would be of use to them; when men and 
women of a hundred years of age, under the 
strength imparted by the sweet prospect of 
liberty, marched with almost the alacrity of 
persons of balf their age, and endured hard- 
ships that would ordinarily be considered be- 
yond the capacities of human nature; when 
the bayous and rivers were filled with boats 
and steamers of every description, loaded with 
the anxious creatures, who, from exposure, 
fright, and abuse, were, in alarming numbers, 
dying beneath the weight of their sorrows; 
when, on every road, crowds of them could be 
seen, at all hours, day and night, seeking a 
place of asylum and refuge; when I recall all 
these things, and then consider that, with a 
few months’ exertion, and with the enforce- 
ment of regulations suited to a condition of 
things so serious and alarming, that these 
people have been greatly improved and kept 
from idleness and persecution, as well as 
from being an enormous tax upon the Govern- 
ment, I think there is just ground for gratitude 
toGod and hope for this race. It is certain 
that those who are now within our lines can 
never, under any possible state of affairs, return 
to such misery, degradation, and utter hopeless- 
hess, as that from which we delivered them. 

0 be sure it cost the Government largely to 
provide for their temporary wants, but the out- 
lay will be returned through the benefits which 
the Government will derive from their labor 
and industry this present year.” 


but ready to go to work, provided they had: 


and paid ;” and as soon as this was furnished, 
and they learned “that they were to have 
schools for their children, and pay for their 
services, as well as redress for their grievances, 
they went to work willingly.” 


With regard to their treatment on the plan- 
tations, the Report states : 

“There have been many outrages committed 
upon the Freedmen by their employers thus 
far during the year. The fact is traceable in 
part to the old iniquity derived from slavery, 
of which many of them are fuil, and, in part, 
to the recklessness of some of the provost mar- 
shals. That such would be the case, was a 
matter to be expected. But neither the plant- 
ers nor the provost marshals have been allowed 
to go unpunished,” 


The superintendent further says: “‘ There are 
of these Freedmen now upon my books and 
upon the records in this office, the names of 
about thirty-five thousand who are employed 
upon plantations. About one-fourth of these 
are first class hands, who receive eight dollars 
per month, with board, clothing, medicine and 
medical attendance, schooling for children, and 
one acre of ground, worth, if used to raise cot- 
ton, five hundred dollars, at present market 
prices. The wages paid to laborers, are, as a 
whole, more remunerative than those which 
have ordinarily been paid to Northern farm- 
hands who worked by the year. 

There will be an average of about fifty dol- 
lars each due to these thirty-five thousand at 
the close of the year. There will be in addi- 
tion to this, their little crop of cotton, corn, 
sugar, potatoes, &c. These will average in 
market value more to each one than the 
amount of money due on wages. There are 
doubtless fifteen thousand of whom no returns 
have been made to this office. These are scat- 
tered among small Creole planters, who are too 
ignorant to make out rolls, or who speak a for- 
eign tongue and are thus not able to make them. 

There are not far from fifty thousand, how- 
ever, wio are working for wages, whose chil- 
dren are being educated, and all of whom were 
liberated from slavery by the arms of the 
United States, under your command. + There 
are about thirty thousand colored persons, in- 
cluding Freedmen, and such as are known as 
‘free born’ persons, in this city, making in all 
within our lines, and benefitted by our Eduea- 
tional and Labor systems, about eighty thous- 
and souls. Of those in this city, some are rich, 


and some highly educated. Some are gradu- 
ates of colleges in Europe and America, and 
occupy eminent positions in some of the profes- 
At first the Freed people “were doubtful, ‘sions. As a matter of course, our School and 


Labor Regulations have no application to them. 
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The number of persons at present fed, under 
that provision of the Government made for 
those commonly called ‘contrabands,’ and 
who are cared for by this office, is as follows :— 
On Industrial Farm, near Donaldsonville, 353; 
Infirm Farm, Baton Rouge, 458; At Colored 
Orphan Asylum, 52; At Employment Depot, 
25; Total 858. 

Those on the Infirm Farm, will place a crop 
of cotton in the hands of Government worth 
more money than it will cost the Government 
for the support of those on the three places for 
one year; so that while we are helping others, 
we place them in a condition to help them- 
selves.” 

The Report is generally satisfactory. That 
the colored people are able and willing to labor 
for their own support, is successfully demon- 
strated. But while we admit the necessity of 
regulations legaily binding the employer as 
well as the employed, we heartily endorse the 
hope expressed by tke superintendent in his 
closing remarks, “ that ere long there shall be 
no need of ‘labor orders,’ or of ‘superinten- 
dents of negro labor,’ but when, in our repub- 
lic, all its inhabitants will be free, prosperous, 
and happy,—when they shall all be treated be- 
fore the law, with that common justice which 
God designs for every man.” 





By special request, we give place in our 
present issue to the Report of the Treasurer of 
the Women’s Association for the Relief of the 
Freedmen, as it is the concluding one for the 
the year. 

ts mama acs 

Diep, at Harrison, Westchester county, N. Y., on 
the 26th of 3d month, 1865, Avis C., wife of James 
F. Birdsall, in the 59th year of her age; a member 
of Purchase Monthly Meeting. She was an example 
of patience in her protracted sufferings, having 
been an invalid many years; and left the consoling 
evidence that she was prepared to exchange time 
for & mansion of rest in her Heavenly Father’s 
kingdom. A short time before her close she told 
her husband, upon taking a retrospective view of 
her life, she felt there was nothing in her way, but 
all was peace. To a friend she said, “I want to 
tell thee how comfortable I feel in my mind. The 
prospect of death does not alarm me; my love flows 


to every one, and I feel fully resigned to my Heay- 
enly Father’s will.” , — 


_—— 


SECTARIANISM.—I hate dividing principles 
and practices, and, whatever others are, I am 
for peace and healing; and if my blood would 
be sufficient balsam, I would gladly part with 
the last drop of it for the closing up of the 
bleeding wounds of differences that are amongst 
true Christians.— Matthew Henry. 


Reported for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 
FOURTH MONTH 47H, 1865. 

The closing lecture of the season was de- 
livered by John J. White, on the Bible, 
chronologically and historically considered. The 
subject of chronology, he said, would not occu- 
py much time. In the version commonly used, 
that made by order of King James Ist, the 
computation assigned is 4004 years from the 
creation of the world to the birth of Christ. A 
number of calculations have been made, some 
giving a shorter, but the most of them a longer 
period, the most extended of which is the Sep- 
tuagint, which adds to this nearly 1500 years. 
This translation from the original Hebrew to 
the Greek language was made at Alexandria, 
280 years before the Christian era. The Jews 
of that city, from the constant use of the Greek, 
had forgotten their native tongue, and, in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 70 or 72 learned 
Rabbins of the Sanhedrim accomplished it; 
and from the number engaged in the work it 
was so called, from the Latin word septuaginta, 
or seventy. Prior to the present century, the 
most implicit reliance was placed on the Bibli- 
cal genealogies and the periods given in the 
text. The discovery of the Rosetta Stone, how- 
ever, in 1802, furnished a key to the innume- 
rable inscriptions in the valley of the Nile, and 
from it sprang the science of Egyptology. On 
this was an ancient decree, and from the Greek 
it was not difficult to ascertain the value of that 
hieroglyphic or sacred symbol writing which 
accompanied it. Thus furnished with the key, 
the mysterious cartouches everywhere covering 
the Egyptian monuments were deciphered, and 
we now are presented with reigns and dates, 
and successive dynasties, in s0 imposing a form 
that we cannot doubt their truthfulness, through 
a period beyond what the longest Biblical 
chronology will carryus. Other aids also have 
been furnished. Burnt pottery has been dug 
up, recently, near that river, at a depth which, 
calculating the regular annual deposits of the 
Nile mud, as they have been ascertained by 
measurement, would require for the process at 
least 13,000 years. 

The science of Geology, which, also, has 
sprung into existence during the same period, 
has made it impossible to receive, in its literal 
sense, the Scriptural account of the creation. 
The researches of Agassiz on the formation of 
the Florida reefs, the development in the Mis- 
sissippi valley of successive submerged forests, 
to say nothing of those medals of the creation, 
—the fossil remains in the ancient rocks,— 
have driven the most bigoted partisans of our 
time-honored chronology from their entrench- 
ments. 

The history of the Bible begins with the 
Pentateuch, or five books of Moses, supposed 
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to have been completed by Joshua or Samuel. 
As the government of Israel was theocratic, so 
these claim a divine origin, and, from the 
earliest times down to the present day, were 
made not only in principle the sovereign rule 
of conduct, but also an object of reverence 
amounting to idolatry. You may witness, in 
the synagogues of this city, the same religious 
feeling exhibited at the carrying around of the 
Law on solemn occasions, as characterized the 
ancient Israelites on the production of the 
scrolls from beside the sacred vessels of the 
ark. A close parallel is to be observed in 
Catholic countries when the host, or, as they 
believe, the body and blood of the Saviour, is 
carried by their priests, and responded to on 
the part of the devout by acts and postures of 
worship. It is evident that at the time of the 
dispersion of the tribes, no addition had been 
made, since the Samaritans retained only the 
Pentateuch. ‘The other historical, poetic, and 
prophetic books were added afterwards, and the 
whole gradually partook of the same character. 
From the text thus received as canonical sprang 


- a2 innumerable multitude of commentaries, 


written by the learned Rabbjns, and attended 
with the usual results of extreme conflicting 
views and parties in their support. 

The most noticeabie feature in the gospels, 
the three first of which are more purely narra- 
tive, and called the synoptic gospels, is the 
continual allusion therein to the fulfilment of 
the prophecies contained in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Thus, the birth of Christ was of a vir- 
gin, according to prediction, in the city of 
Bethlehem ; he dwelt in Nazareth that he might 
be called a Nazarene. The massacre of the in- 
nocents and the flight into Egypt were the 
accomplishment of what had been aforetime 
written. So, at his crucifixion, he was num- 
bered among the transgressors,—his garment 
was parted among them, and upon his vesture 
did they cast lots. He was buried, and rose 
sgain the third day. In this respect, the sanc- 
tion given to the Old Testament or Covenant 
by the highest authority of the New, is a pecu- 
liar characteristic. So, in the writings of Paul, 
the Scriptures which Timothy had known from 
a child, and which are spoken of as the Holy 
Scriptures, were the Old, for the New had not 
then been written. The term “Holy” was 
applied to these writings by the Jews, as it was 
t» everything connected with the temple serv- 
ice, technically, and by way of pre-eminence. 

The first gospel, by the common attestation 
of antiquity, was originally written in the He- 
brew, or else in the Aramaic or Syrio-Chaldaic 
language. The fact is not, however, proved ; 
for if so, no vestige remains of the treatise. All 
the copies which have come down to us are in 
Greek. Indeed, it would seem to be the judg- 
ment of recent critical investigators, that Greek 






















was the language commonly spoken by Christ 
and his apostles, and hence that the parables 
and sayings recorded were actually delivered in 
the language in which scholars read them at 
the present day. About this, however, much 
may be said on both sides. There is no doubt 
that the New Testament, with this exception, 
was first written in the Greek language. 


The earliest date assigned for the gospel of 


Matthew is the 37th year of the vulgar era. 
But the general opinion favors the middle of 
the century, and a few years following it, for 
the production of this and most other writings 
of the New Testament. The Gospel of John 
and the Apocalypse date somewhat near its 
close. But it is not until the middle of the 
second century that cotemporary authors are to 
be met with, who quote these writings; nor 
was it until the sixth century that the canon of 
the New Testament was settled by ecclesiastical 
authority. 


To understand this subject properly, it is 


necessary to consider what is called the 


“Church.” For the first and second centuries, 


this was purely democratic in its character, all 
being equal. The ministers, the deacons, the 


officers, were really what their name imports— 
servants, self-sacrificing, and truly ministering 
to the wants of others. The third century 
witnessed, under Constantine, the union of 
Church and State. Then, the meaning of a 
bishop, 7. ¢., a guardian, an overseer, a care-taker, 
and of a presbyter, as literally translated, an 
elder man, became coupled with worldly author- 
ity. Church offices were the coveted prizes of 
ambition, and the machinery of a kingdom not 
of this world was perverted, as it always is when 
the opportunity offers, to the unhallowed de- 
sires of worldly-minded men. Long before this 
canon of the Scripture was settled, the 
“Church” had become a formidable engine of 
State policy, and its empire was steadily in- 
creased until in the eleventh eentury the west- 
ern church under Hildebrand came off victor in 
its contest for supremacy with the empire. The 
statement made in a former lecture, to show the 
power of the Pope, was adverted to, that the 
corpse of the Emperor of Germany lay un- 
buried for five years because priestly absolution 
was interdicted. To portray the character of 
the people thus subjected to mental and spirit- 
ual slavery, the speaker introduced an anecdote 
of two contemporary sovereigns, William, the 
Conqueror, and Harold II. of England. They 
were both usurpers, to the exclusion of the 
more legitimate house of Atheling. In the 
course of their contest Harold had sworn fealty 
to William, and by a fraud of the latter the 
oath had been ignorantly made upon the relics 
of some saint. This circumstance changed, in 
the popular mind of Europe, the whole charac- 
ter of the invasion. An oath of fealty might 


om 
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have been violated with impunity ; indeed there 
were few of the petty barons throughout Eu- 
rope who had not done it again and again. But 
an oath on the holy relics—the bones of a saint 
—made the breach of it a sacrilege, converted 
the king of England into an outlaw, and gave 
the war of invasion the character of a crusade. 


(To be continued.) 








From “Qur Young Folks.” 
THE BROOK THAT RUNS INTO THE SEA. 


“Oh little brook,” the children said, 
“The sea has waves enough ; 

Why hurry down your mossy bed, 
To meet his welcome rough ? 


“The Hudson or the Oregon 
May help his tides to swell ; 

But when your few bright drops are gone, 
What has he gained, pray tell?” 


“T run for pleasure,” said the brook, 
Still ranning, running fast ; 

“T love to see you bend and look, 
As I go bubbling past. 


“T love to feel the wild weeds dip ; 
I love your fingers light, 

That dimpling from my eddies drip, 
Filled with my pebbles bright. 


“ My little life I dearly love, 
Its shadow and its shine; 
And all sweet voices that above 

Make melody with mine. 


“But, most I love the mighty voice, 
Which calls me, draws me so, 

That every ripple lisps, ‘ Rejoice!’ 
As with a laugh I go. 


‘My drop of freshness to the sea, 
In music trickles on; 

Nor grander could my welcome be, 
Were I an Amazon. 


“ And if his moaning wave can feel 
My sweetness near the shore, 

E’en to his heart the thrill may steal :— 
What could I wish for more? 


“ The largest soul to take love in 
Knows how to give love best. 

So peacefully my tinkling din 
Dies on the great sea’s breast. 


“ One heart encircles all that live, 
And blesses great and small; 

And meet it is that each should give 
His little to the Ail.” 


— ——~— 


HAPPINESS. 
“Thoughts from a Girl’s Life,’ by Lucy FLErcHER. 


Dear Lord, in Thee I seek my rest, 
Not wearily I come, 

But learning from my pathway blest, 
How blest must be my home ; 

So bright and sweet the waters seem 
That gladden all my course, 

Ilong to upward trace the stream 
To its deep mountain source. 
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I ask Thy love. Thy mercy sends 
Some gifts to teach its power, 

The care and tenderness of friends, 
And love’s all-sacred dower; 

Because I know how sweet is this, 
Because I'm loved and love, 

I come to find a higher bliss— 

The tenderness above. 


I come in deepest thankfulness 
For thy great love to me, 
Whon, all unworthy, Thou dost bless 
With choicest gifts from Thee; 
Because their preciousness I own, 
I seek a gift beside, 
For io the Giver’s heart alone 
Can mine be satisfied. 


Thus draw me onward at Thy will, 
By all that thou bast given ; 
From light to light shine brighter still, 
And lead from earth to heaven ; 
From joy to where all joy has birth, 
On high at Thy right hand ; 
Through all the shades and types of earth 
To Thine own pleasant land. 
acceemnsatbtilictinnenitecin 
From the *‘ Leisure Hour.” 
THE GARDEN. 
(Continued from page 94.) 

We had descended from the tower, and 
found the means of refreshment in a lone her- 
mitage in the wood; we had started again, and 
wandered through endless labyrinths of shady 
walks—through groves of graceful beech—by 
the margin of babbling streams, through glass 
conservatories where the ripe limes were nod- 
ding on the branch, and myriads of rare flowers 
dazzled the eye and delighted the sense— 
through avenues of noble trees, and through 
realms of odorous roses; we had lost our guide, 
and strayed we knew not whither, when we 
found ourselves fronting a neat little gothic 
church, flanked by magnificent cypresses and a 
grove of ancient yews. Was the church a 
garden-church—a mere decoration? or was it 
a temple for the worship of God, reared in this 
earthly paradise? The latter, we found on in- 
quiry, was the case. The Duke’s chaplain 
was the incumbent, and his cure of souls lay 
among the Duke’s family and retainers, who 
amounted to a considerable number, and formed 
a congregation regular in their attendance. 
The church was the household. 

It is probable that in the course of our day’s 
ramble, we did not see half of this modern gar- 
den ; the evening began to close in before we 
were sated with the view, and we had to leave 
much unexplored. We saw enough, however, 
to impress us with an idea of a garden, prefer- 
able, we think, even to that of Lord Bacon. 
Here, instead of thirty acres, was something 
like four hundred, and there was no necessity 
for carpenter's work to fabricate variety and 
create the illusion of distance. The aspect of 
the ground, though rich in the elements of 
the picturesque beyond comparison, was such 
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that it was impossible to draw the line between 
the artificial and the natural. Everywhere 
nature had been indulged, instead of thwarted 
—beautified, instead of distorted. The garden- 
buildings were not only picturesque in effect, 
but each was the centre of its own appropriate 
locality ; the Grecian temple did not contrast 
either with the ducal mansion or the feudal 
tower, but was out of sight of both, in a vale 
which might have bordered the groves of 
Aeademe ; the solid tower rose amidst ancient 


- trees, older than itself, perhaps; and where the 


farm-house and the labors of the husbandman 
were open to view from the garden, there was 
neither classic antiquity nor modern artificiality 
in the garden itself, to offend the eye of taste by 
unseemly contrast. Herein lies much of the 
secret of the seience of gardening, or at least 
of that part of the science in which art and not 
pature is called into operation. We often see in 
gardens, both public and private, where much 
expense has been lavished, the most absurd 
effects produced by the incongruous mixture or 
juxtaposition of objects which do not harmonize 
with each other. In our public gardens we 
have Grecian statues, the Apollo Belvidere or 
the Antinous, for instance, stuck up for 
martyrdom in a smoking saloon—or the group 
of Laocoon agouizing io the grasp of the terri- 
ble serpent, by way of set-off to a ginger-beer 
stall! Suburban publicans are still less dis- 
criminating in their notions of harmony; we 
have seen Milton enthroned in a skittle-alley, 
and Queen Victoria swaying her sceptre where 
the policeman should have been swaying his 
trunchcon. The retired cit, who not unfre- 
quently takes to ornamental gardening after a 
life of money-making, is equally open to ani- 
madversion. He is fond of collecting all sorts 
of oddities in his grounds, if he can but get 
them a bargain—such’as plaster casts, pieces 
of old armor or ordnance, a cashiered weather- 
vain mounted on a flag-staff, the figure head of 
aship, or an old rusty anchor, though he was 
never at sea (till he took to gardening) in his 
life; nay, we have seen him mount a sun-dial 
projected for one aspect, upon another, fronting 
adifferent part of the heavens 
Allsuch absurdities point to ignorance of the 
true principles of gardening. It is one thing to 
be fond of a garden, as most men are now-a-days ; 
itis another thing to know how to make the most 
of and the best of a peace of garden-ground. A 
garden, however small, may be laid out on true 
principles; and however large, and whatever na- 
tural advantagesthe ground may offer, it may be 
spoiled by ignoring or neglecting them. For- 
tunately, no man need be ata loss for informa- 
tion if he will condescend to seek it ; he may find 
and his vade-mecum in every bookseller’s shop, 
and carry an able instructor in his pocket, at 
acost little more than nominal. 
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flowers preserved in a flourishing state. 
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A traveller in Russia, writing twenty years 


ago, describes with enthusiasm the ingenious 
arrangements by which the Russian gentry 
secure for themselves the pleasures of a garden 
within the walls of their own dwelling. The 
gardens out of doors in that country are for 
the most part magnificent failures; nearly all 
the flowers they exhibit, are grown in pots, and 
most of them are importations from a southern 
soil. 
of anything else; it is only during the few 
short months of summer that garden plants 
would bear exposure, and they must be pre- 
served in hot-houses during the long winter, if 


The climate, indeed, will hardly allow 


they are to survive for another season. But 
within-doors the case is<ifferent ; there, an ap- 
proach to a medium temperature may be main- 
tained the whole year through, and plants and 
The 
usual practice is to fence off a portion of the 
drawing-room or saloon, near the light, with a 
neat, almost invisible trellis work, over which 
ivy is carefully trained and allowed to luxuriate. 


The inclosure thus formed becomes a kind of 


leafy boudoir ; it is large enough for the recep- 
tion of the stands containing the flowering 
plants and shrubs, which are of the rarest and 
most beautiful sorts that can be obtained ; and 
further, it will hold a sofa, a table, and a few 
seats. During the violent heats of summer, 
when the days are so long that an hour of twi- 
light stands in the place of night, such a place 
must be a blissful retreat, and at all seasons it 
must add immensely to the comforts and ameni- 
ties of a dwelling which has no garden attached 
out of doors. The Russians are, further, in the 
habit of peopling these in-door gardens with 
singing birds in cages. The songsters are, the 
majority of them, canaries bred for this especial 
purpose in Germany, and annually exported to 
St. Petersburg. They form a regular article of 
merchandise, and are sometimes the sole freight 
of a Dutch vessel, a prodigious number of them 
being wanted to meet the annual demand. Not 
one in a hundred of them survives through a 
Russian winter, whatever amount of care be 
bestowed upon them. The poor little exiles 
sing gaily for two or three months, sicken at the 
first fall of snow, and pining under the gloom 
of that sunless sky, die by tens of thousands 
before Christmas—a cruel destiny, it seems to 
us, but badly compensated by the impetus it 
gives to the trade of the German breeders. 

The traveller who made the above report, ex- 
pressed a wish to see the example set by the 
Russians, followed by other nations. Since his 
work was published, the practice has been 
largely taken up both by the Germans and the 
French, and a saloon or drawing-room garden, 
differing only in details from the above descrip- 
tion, is now not uncommon among the upper 
classes of both these nations. With us the 
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feeling that gave rise to such an arrangement is 
centuries old ; from time immemorial we have 
had our in-door gardens in one shape or other, 
though never in the shape peculiar to Russia. 
Our usual plan is to connect a conservatory with 
the drawing-room, from which it may be divided 
by glass-doors, or, as is sometimes the case, by 
an invisible wall of solid crystal. The most 
exquisite example of this kind we ever saw, 
was to be found at the seat of the Earl of 
Jersey, at Middleton. There the visitor was 
shown into a handsomely furnished sitting- 
room, one wall of which was formed of a single 
plate of glass, so clear and spotless that, unless 
he were warned of its existence, he would be 
likely to walk through it: on the other side 
of the glass wall the rarest plants and flowers 
were ranged round a central fountain, by the 
side of which, and reflected in the water, was 
placed the original, in purest marble, of 
Bailey’s celebrated statue of Eve bending over | 
the flood. [tis some years since we saw this | 
startling vision of beauty, but we believe it yet | 
remains undisturbed. We have already = 
verted to the practice of modern builders in 
London, who, by adding a conservatory to all | 
the new houses they now erect, recognize the 
growing predilection fur the flower-garden. 
These conservatories are, in average houses, 
little larger than mere closets, but small as they 
are, they often serve to attach a new interest 
to domestic pursuits, and it is really astonish- 
ing to note how much may be done with them 
by good management and in good hands. The 
whole art and mystery of floriculture is often 
practised upon an area of ten feet square ; the | 
most delicate plants are raised and propagated 
from year to year, and specimens of rare 
flowers are produced only second to the finest 
productions of the professors of the art. On 
the other hand, it is to be regretted that num- 
bers of these so-called conservatories conserve 
only rubbish, being used by their proprietors as 
mere lumber-rooms for the stoage of anything 
which it is convenient to cast out of sight; for 
the garden instinct, prevalent though it be, is 


not universal. 
(To be continued.) 


iii 
THE JEWISH PASSOVER. 


This feast has many peculiar observances. 
The unleavened-bread ordinance is the first and 
most rigid one. The preparation of this bread— 
called “ mazoth’”—is commenced several weeks 
before the feast begins. It is made of the 
finest wheat flour and cqld water, without salt 
or yeast, and is kneaded in the quickest possible 
manner and rolled out in thin flat cakes and 
baked in a quick oven. Those of the Jews 


who are too poor to buy this bread are furnished 
with it by their more wealthy brethren. 
Vegetables, fruits, fish, and meat, are par- 
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taken of during the Passover, but farinaceous 
food is strictly excluded from every Jewish 
dwelling. So strict is the observance of the 
command that no leavened bread shall be found 
in their houses, that the residences of the Jews 
are cleaned thoroughly. The dishes and cook. 
ing apparatus are changed for the festival, so 
as to remove every idea of even the smallest 
morsel of leaven remaining in the house, 
The observance, “To keep the day holy,” is 
also strictly adhered to. During the first two 
days and the last two days no secular employ- 
ment is permitted, and divine service is he 
in every synagogue, with addresses from the 
Rabbi preachers. On the first two evenings 
the Jewish families assemble in their dwellings 
around a festive board, on which are spread 
horse-radish, to commemorate the bitterness of 
bondage; an egg, symbolical of mourning for the 
destroyed temple; greens, in commemoration 
of the blessings of God; a mixture of apples, 
almonds, and cinnamon, resembling mortar, in 
remembrance of the loam used by the Israelites 
in their works during their bandage in Egypt; 
and a bone from a lamb, to indicate the paschal 
sacrifice. After blessing the wine, the history 
of the exodus from Egypt is related, and hymns 
and psalms recited in a joyful tone, in honor of 
the day.— The Press. 





From The Saturday Review. 
MEMORY. 


It is not perhaps easy to account for the 
general low estimate of Memory, as one of the 
powers of the intellect, which is implied in the 
facility with which the vainest person will 
charge himself with the want of it. Memory 
is certainly thought by many to be a kind of 
slavish attention to the letter, incompatible 
with full apprehension of the spirit. All men, 
indeed, accuse themselves of bad memory al- 
most as a matter of course, and with none of 
the effort that the confession of dull precep- 
tion, weak judgment, or defective taste would 
cost them. Qne cause for this may be, thats 
bad memory cannot be concealed. There may 
be differences of opinion as to what constitutes 
imagination or judgment, but we either re 
member or we forget, and everybody is a judge 
whether we do the one or the other when we 
are fairly tested. The only thing to be done, 
therefore, is to make light of failure, and to 
lower memory to a mere mechanical excellence. 
Now, in certain fantastic forms of memory 
there is some color for this disparagement. 
People may remember what is trivial, because 
their attention has not been arrested by what 
is important. Particular facts are retained 
that are not of the essence of the subject to 
which they relate, justifying the suspicion that 
the mind which retains them was not occupied 
with its main features. Thus the merits of 
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poem are not unlikely to escape the man who 
remembers the exact number of its lines, and 
other such accidental niceties. But these ca- 
prices and arbitrary feats of memory are not 
common enough to explain or justify the pre- 
vailing tone towards memory. When we for- 
get anything which we have had fair opportun- 
ities of acquiring, it is a matter for real humili- 
ation, not for the mock contrition we are all so 
ready with. There is in most minds a standing 
guard to resist the entrance of knowledge into 
the brain—vacancy, indifference, impatience, 
wool-gathering, narrowness of interests, absorp- 
tion in self; and we confess to one or all of 
these when we own with an easy air—and as 
if, after all, we had been better employed— 
that we forget, and when we fall to abusing 
our “wretched memory.” Of course people 
are hard upon memory in another way alto- 
gether, and expect from it more than is pos. 
sible. As Dr. Johnson says, ‘“‘We consider 
ourselves defective in memory either because 
we remember less than we desire, or less than 
we suppose others to remember ”—not reflect- 
ing that he who remembers most remembers 
little compared with what he forgets. But 
what we would say is, that men ought. not to de- 
nounce their memories, and still think that they 
keep, and have, what memory alone can bring 
into use. 
must have its strong and its weak side; but in 


proportion to its strength and many-sidedness 
combined will be found the vigor of other 


faculties, and the power with which they can 
be immediately brought to bear upon men. 
Thus statesmen must have great memories. 


No man can take a leading, governing place 
The successful 
politician is perpetually called upon for feats of 
memory. A great speech is one of them, and 
He must 
distinctly remember his own course and the 
course of events, what he has learnt, what he has 
seen, the men he has known, what thy have 
He must have an arbitrary 
memory for names and dates, and a verbal 
memory to quote promptly and accurately. He 
must not hesitate, or bungle, or apologise—all 
must be distinct, full, clear; and with all these 
efforts of distant memory he must remember his 
own preconcerted line, and speak in the order 
he planned. There are many such memories 
as these among our public men, only their very 
universality prevents their being recognized as 
memory. People wonder at a display of power, 
but go on slighting memory ia their own per- 


among his fellows without it. 


80 is debate and successful rejoinder. 


said and done. 


sons just the same. 





Erna and Vesuvius are both in a state of 
No damage has yet been 
caused by it, but the eruption of Vesuvius is 


violent eruption. 


increasing.— Ger. Telegraph. 



















No memory can be universal ; it 


InacTIviITy.—If a steam engine is stopped 
suddenly and left unused for a long period, the 
piston rusts fast in the cylinder, the packing 
corrodes the rods, and dust thickly covers every 

art. 

When the human frame is inactive and tor- 
pid for a length of time the muscles relax, the 
nerves lose their tone, the organs refuse to per- 
form their functions, and the whole of the 
great machine—the human frame—is disor- 
ganized. 

Day in, and day out, men sit poring over 
ledgers and day-books until they are addle- 
headed, and figures swim before their eyes. 
When evening comes, and business hours are 
over, instead of taking a walk so as to send the 
blood dancing and tingling to the remotest part 
of their frames, they pop into some car and 
drowsily roll to their duors. A very great por- 
tion of the minor ailwents flesh is heir to is 
caused by laziness. 

An afflicted individual goes toa doctor: 
‘‘Some-thing is wrong inside,” but he does’nt 
know where. Thereupon the physician looks 
grave, and says, “Ah! Dyspepsia ;” and forth- 
with orders tonics, drastic purges, and what 
not, when all the lazy man wants is a two mile 
tramp in the Central Park, or a good old 
fashioned bouncing on a hard trotting horse. 

A certain eastern potentate, feeling himself 
out of sorts on one occasion, sent for his phy- 
sician and demanded a cure. 

“Take this mace,” said the physician 
“ mount a horse and swing the instrument back 
and forth, riding meanwhile at full gallop. 
Certain drugs concealed in the handle will 
then exude ; your excellency will absorb them 
and be cured.” And he was, says the legend; 
the shrewd man of medicine knew full well 
that all the king required was fresh air and 
exercise, and he took this method of prescrib- 
ing them. 

It is better to wear out than to rust out 
and shoe leather is far less costly than medical 
advice. 

Stretching the legs relieves the tension on 
the purse strings, and the cheapest as well as 
the best medicine for dulness, headaches, blue 
devils, stupidity, hypochondria, ill temper, and 
total depravity, is fresh air and sun-light. 
These are sovereign remedies, but because they 
are easily obtained, do not taste bad, and cost 
nothing, few use them.— Scientific American. 





Do not trouble another with what thou canst 
do thyself. 





It is a great wisdom to proportion our esteem 
to the nature ‘of the thing: for as that way, 
things will not be undervalued, so neither will 
they engage us above their intrinsic worth, 

Penn. 
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“The Women’s Association for the Relief of the 
Freedmen’” acknowledge the following receipts since 
last report: 

8. T. Allen, . ° ° . 

Friends and others of Marengo, Wayne Co. 
New York, ; ° : ‘ - 40 00 

Friends of Maple Grove, Huntingdon Co. 
ie6., . « ° ° ° ° 40 00 

Makefield Freedman’s Association, 12 00 

Mary S. Peckham, N.Y., . 10 00 

David Ferris, Rancocas, N. J., . 3 00 

Friends and others of Solebury, Pa., 8 00 

Friends of Horsham, Pa., . . 40 00 

Upper Greenwich Freedman’s Assoc., 12 50 

8. F.C., Philada., . . 10 00 

ein : ; 5 00 

Friends of Delaware Co., Pa., 24 50 

David Kennard, Concord, Pa., - UW 

Anne M. Dutton, . ‘ . 200 

R. E. T., of Fairbury, IIl., . ° ; ee 

Part-worn clothing, from Upper Greenwich, 
valued by them at . ‘ ; . 19 

New gurments from Friends of Wilmington, Del. 

2 packages of part-worn garments from Upper 
Greenwich. 

Various contributions of part-worn garments from 
Friends in and near the city. 


Marearet A. Griscom, Zreasurer. 


4th month 11, 1865. 

Contributions of clothing should be sent to the 
Rooms of the Association, 800 Arch St., third floor, 
between the hours of 9 A. M. and 5 P. M. 


The Stated Meetings of this Association will, in 
future, be held on 3d day morning at 11 o'clock, 
instead of at 3 in the afternoon, as heretofore. 


By order of the Association, 
H. E. Stockiy, Cor. Secretary. 


- $2 00 


50 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frour anp Meau.—The Flour market is at a com- 
plete stand, aud it is utterly impossible to give re- 
liable quotations. 500 bbls. choice extra family sold 
at $10a10 50. In Rye Flour and Corn Meal no 
transactions are reported. 


Grain.—The Wheat market is feverish, and there 
being no demand either for milling or exportatioa, 
prices are entirely nominal. 


OOKS FOR SALE:— 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages) price 00 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.) the 4th volume 
out of print teeter ee eeereee ee 00 
Journal of John Woolman, «++ ++ -+++0++eeeseeeeeeeeeereses 1.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols. making 2100 pp, 5.00 
Journal of Hugh Judge seeecereses ercee. see see te eeeres . 70 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 
accounts of early Friends, and the settlement of Friends’ 
Meetings; with cngumtages 580 pages 
Familiar Letters of Ann Willaon: oo 0+ cccccccccscccesveses 
Oentral School Reader 
Sister Ruth’s Stories, or Evenings with John Wovlman.- --- 
Comly’s Keader, (fur schools or private families.) 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader: -----.+++--+++-- ssccceccee 
Memoirs of Aun Byrd, Rufus Hall, and Isaac Martia, each. . 
And various books belonging to “The Book Association of 
Friends, of Philadelphia.” EMMvB CoMLy, 
4th mo. 8, 1665 w.y.grts. No. 131 North 7th st., Phils. 


3.00 
75 
75 
75 
50 
50 
ob 


UTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, or purtapetpara. 
Office, No. 5, 8. Fifth Street. CHARTER PERPETUAL. MUTUAL 
SYSTEM EXCLUSIVELY. Ist mo., 1865, Assets $76,881 88. 
Directors,—CALEB CLOTHIER, WILLIAM P. REEDER, SENECA £. MALONE, 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, TH)MAS MATHBR, JOSEPH w. MOORE, T. B. CHAP- 
MAN, EDWARD M. NEEDLES, SIMEON MATLACK, WILSON M. JENKINS, 
AARON W. GASKILL, LUKENS WEBSTER. 
Cates CLoraier, President. Sexzca E. Matone, Vice President. 
Tomas Mataer, Treasurer. T. K.woop Cuapman, Secretary. 
6t. 4.1.422 FMN. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE. A Boarpine SCHOOL FoR 
GIRLS. 

THE Serine AN» Summer Term of this healthfully and beauti- 
fully located Institution, will open, 5th month 22d, 1865, and 
continue in session twelve weeks. For terms of admission and 
other particulars, see circular, which may be had on application 
to the Principals, Attleyoro P. 0., Bucks Couuty, Pennsylvania. 


Israg. J. GRAHAME. ena 
4. 1. 13t. 624 Jane P. Gnanaue.  $ Principals. 


l\HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makesa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. wax F. 


EMOVAL.—BenJaMIn Stratton would inform his friends and 
the public generally, that he has removed his Lapizs’ SHox 
store from 910 Arch Street, to 237 South Kighth Street, where 
he hopes by strict attention to business, to receive the patronage 
qjat he has heretofore been favored with. 
4. 1. 4t. 422. w. x. m 


AND AGENCY.—Jonathan Tylor offers himself, in connection 
with his other business,asa Land Agent for the Society of 
Friends and others, who may want to purcbase lands within the 
limits of the Southern quarter. He is well acquainted with most 
of the Friends belonging to this quarter, aud much of the lands 
near its particular meetings. Northern Friends and others who 
may Wish to purchase lands amongst us are particularly invited 
to this advertisement, and if they wish to come and see said lands 
by the way of Philadelphia, should take the morning train from 
Broad and Prime streets to Harrington, Delaware, then the stage, 
which runs daily to Denton, where they may enquire tor J. Tylor, 
who will give every facility in his power to enable them to go 
about and see the lands for sale, and make selections that they 

may wish to purchase. Address 

J. TYLOR, Denton, Md. 


References.—J; C. Turnpenny, corner 10th and Spruce, Phila. 
Dillwyn Parris , 1017 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
J. Jamison, 66 .nd 68 N. Water street, Phila. 
J. Pearson, 11 Light st. Wharf, Baltumure. 

8. 11, 12t, 5. 27, Pp. wv. Nz. 


j ALL PAPER AND WINDOW-SHADE STORE.—Plain, Fig- 
ured and Decorative Wall Papers; Window-Shades in light 
and dark colors, plain and gilt bordered ; also Vil Cloth and Lin- 
en, for shading; Fireboard and Transom papers, &c., &c. 
Workmen sent to any part of the country, at city rates. 
DAMUEL F, BALDERSTON & Son, 
No. 902 Spring Garden Street, Philada. 
8.11. 12t. 5.6.x 2D. 


_——— CERTIFICATES, by Faienps’ Ceremony; ( will 
answer where one party is not a member,) and filled up in 

& beautiful manner, specimens of which may be seen. Also Wed- 

ding Cards and Invitations, either engraved, printed, or written, 

in superior styles, with box for the Certificate. and envelopes of 

the fiuest quality. for the Cards, all of them sent by mail, if re- 

quisite. T. E. Cuapman, No. 5 south Fifth Street. 

12t. 325.610. v 8 N. 


RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 Market Street, 
below Ninth, invite an examination of their stock of House- 
keeping and building Hardware, Tools and Cutlery. Its variety 
will be constantly increased by the addition of new and improved 
articles. Clothes. wringers, of several patterns, for sale. Vrinted 
Catalogues of our Goods, combined with many useful recipes, 
and otner information, furnished on application. . 
3. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 


HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY, at Coatesville, Chester Coun 
ty Pa. The Spring Term of this Institution will commence 
on the 27th of Third month, and continue 12 weeks. 


Price for this Term, $60. J. K. Tarior, Principal. 
2 mo, 18, 12t. 415f. x. n. 


HE UNDERSIGNED informs his Friends, that he has taken the 
STOKE, No. 107 North 4th Street, above Arch, where he will 
keep a good assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMEKES & VESTINGS, 
which he will make to order, and in guvd style,, at reasonable 
prices; particular attention given to Friends’ clothing. 


2d mo. 18, 1865. 13t. 513. ¥. 1. v. P. Wa. Hawkins. 


M. HEACOOK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuverals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 


PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Book, PaMpaiet and general Jos Printers, 243 Arch St. 





